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Euphydryas aurinia Rott.in Britain: Notes on 
Distribution and Life History 
By Dr. C. J. Luckens* 

A glance at the butterfly distribution maps (Heath 1970, 
1975) will show all too plainly the general decline of this 
species since 1960. Basically it is a retreat westward — in fact 
it would not be over pessimistic to say that probably less than 
a dozen colonies now survive in England east of a line drawn 
on the map between Carlisle and Southampton. The Marsh 
Fritillary is fast becoming a butterfly of the Celtic Fringe. 

In Scotland it has a peculiar affinity for Argyll where it 
is widespread and often abundant. Its distribution is strangely 
limited by the Argyllshire boundary however, and there are 
only a few known Scottish stations outside it — one, for 
example in Aberdeenshire (Palmer 1974, Palmer and Young 
1977). There are records in the older literature of scattered 
sites in Perthshire (Newman 1871). 

This retreat westward in England started well before the 
end of last century. Essex aurinia probably became extinct 
by the 1890’s (Firmin et al., 1975) and the famous Kentish race 
from Ham Fen, near Deal followed suit two decades later 
(Chalmers-Hunt, 1961). Sussex reports still turn up, though 
I am informed the colony which occurred on Ditchling Com¬ 
mon until 1969 was originally introduced. It existed naturally 
in the Plaistow woods however, until at least the early 1950’s 
(R. M. Craske, pers. comm.), and just over the border in 
Surrey it may yet survive. The easternmost colony in England 
at the present time is probably in Surrey or Berkshire. 

Habitat losses undoubtedly played the major part in this 
decline. The Marsh Fritillary tends to form intensely local 
colonies and is limited to places where there is a relative 
abundance of its foodplant Scabiosa (usually the Devil’s-bit 
Scabious, Scabiosa succisa) thus only a small area of damage 
to its habitat can result in the total destruction of a colony. 
And though catholic in its ecological tastes, aurinia occurs on 
land especially vulnerable to “improvement” or other inter¬ 
ference from man. Swampy fields are drained, downland slopes 
ploughed or overgrazed, heathy commons burnt and woodland 
glades overshadowed by conifers. I have recorded the mis¬ 
fortunes of a Surrey colony previously in this journal (Luckens 
1972, 1975). This thrived, in a modest way, on a small piece 
of heathy ground a few miles outside Guildford, and the 
whole area was burnt in the early spring of 1972. I found 
no butterflies that year in June, but in August 1973 encoun¬ 
tered, somewhat to my surprise, a single large larval web. 
The foodplant seemed much less prolific than before however, 
and by June 1974 there was virtually no scabious, and I 
decided not to release the fertile females bred from a few 
larvae extracted from the 1973 web. No wild imagines were 
noted then nor, to my knowledge, have any been seen there 
since. I can only conclude that though some larvae must have 
* 52 Thorold Road, Bitterne Park, Southampton, S02 4JG. 
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survived the 1972 holocaust, the delicate balance of the 
vegetation was altered by the fire, and it was the ever- 
diminishing foodplant that precluded the survival of aurinia 
there. I have bred this Guildford race in captivity ever since 
(it now runs into thousands) in the hope that conditions may 
one day become suitable for release. 

There is no denying that in some instances no obvious 
interference has occurred, and reasons for the decline or 
demise of aurinia in a particular locality are difficult to find. 
It is known that the Marsh Fritillary suffers wild fluctuations 
from time to time in nearly all its colonies. It seems also to 
be able to survive at a low ebb, below observation level even, 
for a number of years and then there is a rivival — provided 
of course floral conditions are still right. This happened in a 
Cumberland locality near Great Orton, and was documented 
by Professor E. B. Ford in his classic Butterfles (Ford, 1953). 
The present survival of this famous aurinia colony is some¬ 
what doubtful incidentally (J. H. Vine-Hall pers. comm., 1971, 
1973). Also at Cothill, Berks, it went unrecorded between 
1926 and 1942 and then suddenly appeared once more (R. F. 
Bretherton pers. comm., 1973). Another similar instance, 
though a much shorter period of scarcity is involved, has 
occurred in a wood in southern Hampshire where the Marsh 
Fritillary apparently disappeared for almost ten years and now 
seems, once again, to be on the increase (Dickson et al, 1975; 
T. W. Tolman pers. comm., 1976; Luckens, 1977). 

I believe that aurinia is one of the butterflies with which 
collectors should exercise some care — particularly with regard 
to taking more than one or two females from any one colony. 
The imaginal habits and life history make it vulnerable for a 
variety of reasons: 

(a) The butterflies are often concentrated in a limited area, 
giving a false idea of total abundance in a small colony. 

(b) Both sexes are easy to net and the larvae easy to find. 

(c) Minor variation is unlimited and attractive — no two 
specimens are alike. There is perhaps the temptation to 
collect more therefore. 

In a strong and widespread colony I’m convinced moderate 
collecting of the males does no harm whatsoever, but such 
colonies are regrettably becoming few and far between. The 
universally known site at Hod Hill is a case in point. Collectors 
have visited it for decades and literally thousands of butterflies 
must have been taken there. In spite of this quite intensive 
collecting, aurinia continued to thrive and it was only after 
overgrazing by cattle that the insect became dangerously 
reduced (Watson, 1968). Now it is virtually restricted to the 
fenced reserve of the Dorset Naturalists’ Trust. 

Official opinion in some cases appears to be against the 
release of captive pure stock in the native locality. Provided 
alien strains are excluded, I can see no reason for objecting 
to what has long been a practice of many collectors. Perhaps 
official assessment of population fluctuation may be set awry, 
but if there is some other reason that I have overlooked for 
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this negative attitude I would be grateful for enlightenment. 
In some cases colonies have been helped over danger periods 
by this policy of release (Watson, 1968). 

In England, aurinia seems most secure in Devon and 
Cornwall and reasonably safe in some parts of the Cotswolds 
(J. MacFeely and K. A. Harrison, pers. comm., 1976, 1977) 
and Dorset. It is widespread also in some areas of Wales and 
in coastal Argyll. In the best areas, flourishing colonies are 
scattered over wide tracts of suitable ground often with smaller 
nuclei connecting them. Between such colonies gene flow 
occurs and the natural ebb and flow of individual populations 
is not so critical as it might be, for instance, in the case of a 
single discrete colony in a woodland ride. Even when extinction 
occurs in one locality it can often be recolonised during 
favourable periods from another nearby (Lipscomb and Jack- 
son, 1964). In spite of the continuing decline in England, it is 
pleasing to hear of the discovery of fresh localities — in 
Worcestershire, for example, where aurinia was once wide¬ 
spread but went unrecorded for many years (Green, 1977). 

Notes on life history 

The imaginal habits of this species have occasionally been 
misrepresented in the text books — for instance it has been 
stated that the Marsh Fritillary has an extremely weak flight. 
In my experience the males fly briskly in sunshine and both 
sexes are capable of surprisingly swift flight at times (Huggins, 
1972). For most of the day the females do tend to be rather 
sluggish and sit about on or near the foodplant; it was pointed 
out to me by Mr. R. E. Stockley however, that towards the 
end of the afternoon, usually around 4 p.m. BST, there is 
often a sudden increase in the level of their activity, and then 
female aurinia can be witnessed in strong fast flight. Females 
are generally heavily outnumbered by males and mating usually 
takes place before the female’s wings are dry. I suspect this 
strong flight is an adaptation to ensure adequate dispersal of 
the paired females. 

Copulation in this species can last for many hours — in 
captivity pairs often continue for well over 48 hours. There is 
often very little in the way of courtship preliminaries. The 
male hovers around the female for a few seconds before 
alighting near her and curving his abdomen into position. 
Sometimes however this unseemly haste appears unacceptable 
to the female and a rather appealing ritual then takes place. 
The male, after two or three unsuccessful attempts to mate, 
walks quickly round to the front of the female and there is 
brief “eyeball to eyeball” confrontation (without, as far as I 
can tell, antennae or palps actually touching) before he moves 
alongside again, whereupon pairing is usually achieved. I 
have observed a similar display, though less frequently, in 
Melitaea cinxia L. 

For ovipositing, female aurinia consistently choose large 
luxuriant leaves. The butterfly settles down on the undersurface 
and lays a compact batch of several hundred eggs in one 
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“sitting” of two to six hours. There are often at least three 
layers to this clutch. When freshly laid, the ova are clear, 
pale, buttercup yellow and the fertile ones change to a rusty 
brown after several days. They become purplish grey just 
before the young larvae hatch four to six weeks later. 

The young larvae eat “windows” in the cuticle at first, 
and later on perforate the leaf between the veins so that a 
leaf skeleton remains. They spin webs of silk throughout their 
early life. Around mid-to-Iate September they construct a 
stronger, thick white one at the base of the foodplant, and in 
this silken ball they hibernate. They sleep lightly. A sunny 
day in January will usually encourage a few to show them¬ 
selves, and if for some reason they are ousted from their 
hibernaculum, even on the coldest winter day, they summon 
up the energy to crawl to some sort of shelter before resuming 
hibernation. 

Though larvae emerge to sun anytime after the New 
Year, it is usually March before they start feeding. They 
consume inordinate quantities of food in spring — a dozen 
larvae in late April can demolish as many large scabious plants 
in a few days. How they fare in the wild in the localities where 
scabious is not superabundant is most intriguing. Perhaps 
limitation of foodplant may explain some of the minor fluc¬ 
tuations in population size. (Honeysuckle (Lonicera pericly- 
menum) and snowberry are both accepted in captivity, but 
there is a definite order of preference. Scabious is nearly 
always eaten first and snowberry last. I have never been able 
to persuade adults to deposit ova on either honeysuckle or 
snowberry, though I have heard of it being achieved. Some 
of the Continental subspecies are possibly more polyphagous 
and use Lonicera more. Mr. R. F. Bretherton ( pers . comm.) 
described finding ssp. becked H.-S. in a dry gully in Spain 
where there was no scabious but honeysuckle was present. 
Primula and gentian are quoted as foodplants for the alpine 
ssp. debilis Oberthiir (Higgins and Riley, 1970). 

Occasionally in captivity some larvae appear to return to 
a hibernating state when half grown around mid-April. 
Nothing will induce these larvae to feed and they invariably 
die, but sometimes not until July or later. 

I have once had an unforced second brood Marsh 
Fritillary emerge in October (Luckens, 1975), but have not 
heard of any others. This was in 1974, a year not notable for 
warm summer weather! 
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Mythimna straminea Tr. (Southern Wainscot) and 
Ennomos fuscantaria Haw. (Dusky Thorn) in North Lancs., 
1977. — In ten years of regularly operating a light trap at 
Leighton Moss, Silverdale, with a total of 331 species of macro¬ 
lepidoptera recorded, the first M. straminea appeared on 13th 
August. South (1961, Moths of the British Isles, 1:203) 
mentions it from Silverdale, N. Lancs, in 1958. Another new 
record is of a male E. fuscantaria which appeared on 3rd 
September, a species very rarely seen in these parts. — J. 
Briggs, Frimley House, Deepdale Close, Slackhead, Beetham, 
nr. Milnthorpe, Cumbria. 




